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1876-85. in counties, rural or urban,, were not enfranchised.
The working classes in boroughs voted, like other
Englishmen, with their party, and not with their
order. Although Liberals in Parliament were
committed through Lord Hartington and their
own votes to household suffrage for the whole of
the United Kingdom, experience did not show that
they were certain to gain by it. It did, on the
other hand, appear probable that the old Liberalism
which limited its aspirations to freedom and self-
government was losing its hold upon the people,
who expected that the House of Commons would
think less of abstract principles and more of material
oid Age improvement in the lot of the poor. To a clergy-
man of the Qfowcb of England, the Reverend
William Blackley, is due the suggestion of a
scheme which statesmen were long in taking up,
and slow in carrying out. Mr. Blackley, an Irish-
man, educated at Trinity College, Dublin, was at
this time rector of North Waltham in Hampshire.
An accomplished liDguist, and a highly cultivated
man, he had devoted himself chiefly to the
encouragement of thrift, and in the Nineteenth
Century for November 1878 he wrote an article on
National Insurance, containing a system of pensions
for the aged poor. In September 1879 he preached
at Westminster Abbey on National Improvidence;
and though the movement he was the first to
set on foot has been more successful in foreign
countries and British colonies than at home, he
deserves a high place among the pioneers of social
reform.

A brilliant exponent of the older Liberalism
parted, like FalstafF, at the turning of the tide.
John Thaddeus Delane, who died in 1879, aged
sixty-two, had been Editor of the Times for six-
and-thirty years. Appointed as a very young man
when Sir Robert Peel became Prime Minister with